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COLORED  PEOPLE  WHO  SERVED  THE  LINCOLNS 


They  Knew  Lincoln  is  a  sort  of  Who's  Who  among 
colored  people  associated  as  servants  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  The  author  of  the  book,  Dr.  John  E.  Washington, 
also  a  member  of  the  negro  race,  has  become  a  servant  to 
all  of  us  in  tracing  the  interesting  contacts  which  his  peo- 
ple made  with  the  Emancipator  and  his  wife. 

William  Slade 
Confidential  Messenger 
Slade  seemed  to  have  been  in  charge  of  all  of  the  colored 
help  at  the  White  House,  he  bought  the  food  and  many 
times  planned  the  menu  for  small  numbers  of  guests  the 
Lincolns  may  have  been  entertaining.  He  often  served  as 
valet  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  made  himself  generally  useful 
about  the  White  House.  Slade's  wife  was  named  Josephine, 
and  there  were  three  children,  Katherne,  Andrew  and 
Jessie.  Slade  accompanied  Lincoln  to  Gettysburg  and 
Judge  Wills  in  his  statement  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  in 
his  home  at  this  time  mentions  the  negro  servant,  William. 
Slade  made  his  will  on  March  5,  1865,  a  few  weeks  before 
Lincoln  died  and  he  passed  away  on  March  16, 1868. 

Rosetta  Wells 
Seamstress 

Rosetta  did  the  plain  serving  at  the  White  House,  taking 
care  of  the  bed  clothes  and  such  darning  and  mending  as 
was  necessary.  She  spoke  highly  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  with 
respect  to  her  attitude  toward  the  servants,  and  was  espe- 
cially complimentary  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  remarking  that,  "He 
treated  his  servants  like  people." 

Cornelia  Mitchell 
Cook 

Cornelia  was  cook  at  the  White  House  when  the  Lin- 
colns arrived  and  as  might  be  expected,  she  was  retained 
as  she  was  noted  for  her  savory  dishes.  She  was  from  an 
old  southern  family  which,  of  course,  would  please  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  who  had  not  always  been  fortunate  in  finding 
servants  of  Cornelia's  type  out  in  the  Illinois  country. 

Peter  Brown 
Butler 

Peter  Brown  was  another  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
White  House  who  came  there  during  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration, and  remained  through  the  Lincoln  regime.  One 
of  the  impressive  facts  about  the  colored  servants  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  is  that  they  usually  made  a  lifetime 
job  of  it.  Peter  had  a  son  named  Robert,  who  also  did  some 
work  as  a  lad  for  the  Lincolns. 

William  Johnson 
Valet 

William  J ohnson,  as  far  as  we  know  was  the  only  colored 
person  who  Lincoln  brought  on  from  Springfield  to  work 
in  the  White  House.  The  old  colored  help  in  the  White 
House  were  of  light  complexion  but  Johnson  was  a  very 
dark-skinned  man  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  made  it  so 
uncomfortable  for  Johnson  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  obliged 
to  find  another  place  for  him.  Johnson  went  to  work  for 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  March  1860,  but  on 
March  16,  1861,  the  President  wrote  this  letter  to  one  of 
his  cabinet  members: 

"Hon.  Gideon  Welles: 

"Dear  Sir:  The  bearer  (William)  is  a  servant  who  has 
been  with  me  sometime  and  in  whom  I  have  confidence  as 
to  his  integrity  and  faithfulness.  He  wishes  to  enter  your 
service.  The  difference  of  color  between  him  and  the  other 
servants  is  the  cause  of  our  separation.  If  you  can  give 
him  employment  you  will  confer  a  favor  on 

"Yours  truly, 
"A.  Lincoln" 


Although  apparently  not  successful  in  finding  a  place  in 
the  Navy  Department  he  was  employed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  he  died  in  service  on  January  28,  1864. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  great  kindness  to  this  colored  man  is  revealed 
in  several  authentic  notes  mentioning  him,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Washington.  It  was  undoubtedly  William  who  was 
sick  with  the  smallpox,  whom  a  newspaper  correspondent 
refers  to  in  a  story  about  the  President  taking  charge  of 
the  laborer's  salary  and  making  such  disposition  of  it  as 
the  invalid  Johnson  advised. 

Solomon  Johnson 
Barber 

Solomon  was  the  successor  of  William  Johnson  and  was 
also  recommended  by  President  Lincoln  to  fill  William's 
position  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He  became  the 
barber  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  attending  to  this  task  along  with 
his  treasury  job.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  colored 
man  ever  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  any  of  the  govern- 
ment departments.  Solomon  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1842  and  died  in  Washington,  November  24, 1885. 

Elizabeth  Keckley 
Modiste 

The  most  interesting  character  described  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington in  his  book  is  Elizabeth  Keckley,  modiste  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Keckley  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1818,  the 
only  child  of  a  slave  of  light  complexion,  named  Agnes. 
When  Elizabeth  was  eighteen  years  old  she  was  presented 
by  her  owner  to  his  friend  Alexander  Kirkland,  a  white 
man  by  whom  she  had  an  only  child  according  to  her  own 
testimony.  Elizabeth  Keckley's  line  of  descent  made  her  at 
least  three-fourths  white.  She  was  an  excellent  seamstress 
and  when  in  St.  Louis  she  and  her  son  became  the  slaves  of 
Anne  P.  Garland.  From  her  Mrs.  Keckley  purchased  her 
freedom  and  also  the  freedom  of  her  only  son  George,  who 
was  almost  white.  This  promissory  note  indicates  the 
transaction : 

"I  promise  to  give  Lizzie  and  her  son  George  their  free- 
dom on  the  payment  of  $1200.  Anne  P.  Garland,  June  27, 

1855." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1860  that  Mrs.  Keckley  moved 
to  Baltimore  and  six  weeks  later  went  to  Washington  to 
make  her  home.  When  the  Lincolns  arrived  a  year  later, 
Mrs.  Keckley  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  a 
seamstress.  Mrs.  Keckley's  son  George,  who  was  in  Wilber- 
force  University,  left  college  to  enter  in  the  war  as  "a 
white"  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Missouri. 

After  the  death  of  the  President  Mrs.  Keckley  still  kept 
in  touch  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  acted  as  an  adviser  in  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  attempt  to  sell  many  of  her  possessions,  at  which 
time  several  letters  passed  between  them. 

By  far  the  most  important  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Wash- 
ington is  identification  of  the  man  who  assisted  Eliza- 
beth Keckley  in  the  much  discussed  book  "Behind  the 
Scenes,"  which  bears  her  name  as  author.  The  evidence 
that  James  Redpath  was  the  leading  literary  genius  who 
collaborated  with  Elizabeth  Keckley  in  her  sensational 
book  is  proved  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt. 

Mrs.  Keckley  was  very  much  provoked  when  the  pub- 
lishers published  the  personal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  as  she  understood  the  per- 
sonal letters  were  not  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  Keckley  continued  her  sewing  until  1892  when  she 
went  to  Wilberforce  University  to  teach  domestic  art.  She 
lived  until  May  24, 1907,  when  she  passed  away  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  leaving  her  few  possessions  to  the  "Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Colored 
Women  and  Children." 
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Did  the  Lincoln  Family  Employ 
a  Slave  in  1849-1850? 


by  Allen  C.  Guelzo 

Four  times  in  his  great  debates 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  fended  off  Dou- 
glas's accusation  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  lead  to  the  wholesale  so- 
cial and  sexual  mixing  of  the  races. 
Few  white  Americans  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  were  free  from  the  ob- 
session that  race,  color,  and  racial 
boundaries  were  uncrossable,  and 
Douglas  knew  how  much  damage  he 
could  do  by  implicating  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  slavery  with  that  fear.  But 
Lincoln  disarmed  Douglas  with  a  sim- 
ple logic  that  anyone  could  grasp:  "I 
do  not  understand  that  because  I  do 
not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave  I 
must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife. 
So  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  for  us 
to  get  along  without  making  either 
slaves  or  wives  of  negroes." 

It  was  an  important  point  to  make 
in  the  undecided  racial  climate  of  Illi- 
nois, since  it  damped  down  the  anxi- 
eties of  white  Illinoisans  that  abolition 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  path  that 
led  to  the  racist  bogeyman  of  racial 
miscegenation.  But  was  Lincoln  being 
entirely  forthright  when  he  claimed,  "I 
certainly  never  have  had  a  black 
woman  for  ...  a  slave"?  The  answer 
to  that  question  may  hang  on  die  un- 
certain status  of  a  black  woman  only 
eight  years  in  Lincoln's  past,  a  domes- 
tic named  Ruth  Stanton. 

Over  die  years,  many  critics  of 
Lincoln  have  pointed  out  that  his  anti- 
slavery  convictions,  at  least  before 
1854  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
were  certainly  less  public,  and  perhaps 
less  fervent,  than  they  were  after-wards. 
Beside  Lincoln's  earlv  1837  protest 


(with  Judge  Daniel  Stone)  against  the 
"injustice  and  bad  policy"  of  slavery 
sits  Lincoln's  apparent  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Jane  Bryant  and  her  chil- 
dren in  Matson  v.  Rutherford  (1847). 
Beside  his  friendship  for  individual 
Springfield  blacks  like  William 
Florville  sits  his  noncommittal  attitude 
toward  the  attempts  of  Springfield 
blacks  to  organize  for  abolition.  At 
their  most  acerbic,  critics  of  Lincoln 
blame  him  for  actually  condoning  slav- 
ery while  in  the  midst  of  abolishing  it, 
bv  offering  to  pav  Kentucky  Judge 
George  Robertson  "any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars"  for  a 
slave  who  was  at  die  center  of  a  politi- 
callv  contentious  tug-of-war  between 
Kentucky's  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, so  that  the  slaves  could  then  be 
legally  freed.  No  one  vet,  however, 
has  actuallv  been  able  to  pin  on  Lin- 
coln the  accusation  that  he  actually 
owned  slaves  or  used  the  labor  of 
slaves. 

But  that  may  depend  on  the  case 
of  Rudi  Stanton,  and  the  unusual  au- 
tobiographical interview  she  gave  in 
1894  to  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  ("She  Nursed  Bob  Lin- 
coln. Aunt  Ruth  Stanton  Took  Him 
to  School  When  a  Boy.  She  is  a  Jani- 
tress  Here  Now,"  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, November  25,  1894).  Stanton 
w  as  one  of  at  least  two  black  domestics 
employed  bv  the  Lincoln  family  in  the 
1840s,  but  little  is  known  about  her,  in 
contrast  to  Maria  Vance,  who  had  a 
sensational  set  of  memoirs  ghost-writ- 
ten for  her.  In  the  1894  interview, 
Stanton  claimed  to  have  been  born  as 
Ruth  Burns  in  1835  or  1836  "in  Madi- 
son County,  Ills."  She  originallv 
worked  for  the  family  of  John  Brad- 


ford in  Springfield.  "Mrs.  Lincoln  be- 
longed to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
so  did  the  Bradfords,"  and  eventuallv 
"Mrs.  Bradford  sent  me  over  to  help 
Mrs.  Lincoln  even'  Saturdav,  for  she 
had  no  servant  and  had  to  do  her  own 
housework."  Then,  in  1849,  at  age 
fourteen,  Ruth  Burns  was  sent  bv  the 
Bradfords  "to  live  with  the  Lincolns." 
It  could  not  have  been  a  difficult  tran- 
sition. John  Bradford's  binderv  busi- 
ness had  retained  Lincoln  as  its  attor- 


John  Bradford 

nev  in  1846,  and  Bradford  would  later 
describe  to  Jesse  Weik  how,  when  Lin- 
coln was  absent  from  Springfield,  he 
would  invite  "Mrs.  Lincoln  to  accom- 
pany me  and  my  family  in  a  drive  to 
the  country."  It  was  to  the  Bradfords 
that  Man-  Lincoln  made  her  famous 
remark  that,  "One  thing  is  certain;  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  happen  to  die,  his 
spirit  will  never  find  me  living  outside 
the  boundaries  of  a  slave  State." 

Ruth  Stanton's  interview  yielded  a 
continued  on  pajje  6 
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continued  from  page  1 
series  of  picturesque  views  of  the  Lin- 
coln household  in  the  year  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  returned  from  his  solitary 
term  in  Congress,  including  a  surpris- 
ingly sunny  view  of  Mary  Lincoln. 

I  scrubbed  the  floors  and  waited  on 
the  table  and  helped  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  clean 
the  dishes  and  do  the  washing.  She  did  all 
the  upstairs  work,  made  clothes  for  the 
boys,  Robert  and  Willie  [since  William 
Wallace  Lincoln  was  not  born  until  De- 
cember, 1850,  Stanton  mav  have  been  re- 
membering Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1850,  as  "Willie"]  and  cooked  the 
meals.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  good  and 
kind  man,  but  I  don't  remember  anything 
particular  about  him,  for  I  was  very  young. 
He  was  a  very  tall  man.  That's  all  I  can  re- 
member of  him.  He  used  to  be  at  his  of- 
fice all  the  day  long  and  I  did  not  see  much 
of  him,  but  I  never  expected  to  see  him  die 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  very  nice  lady.  She 
worked  hard  and  was  a  good  church  mem- 
ber. Ever)'  Thursday  the  Sewing  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  would  meet  at  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  house  and  make  clothes  for  the 
very  poor  people.  She  was  very  plain  in 
her  ways,  and  I  remember  that  she  used  to 
go  to  church  wearing  a  cheap  calico  dress 
and  a  sun-bonnet.  She  didn't  have  silk  or 
satin  dresses.  The  children,  Robert  6  years 
old,  and  Willie  a  few  years  younger,  were 
very  good  boys.  I  used  to  take  care  of 
them,  for  they  were  too  small  to  go  to 
school.  We  would  play  around  the  street  of 
Springfield,  and  the  white  children  would 
throw  stones  at  the  colored  children.  I  was 
as  bad  as  any  of  the  white  children  at 
throwing,  because  I  lived  so  much  with 
white  people  I  thought  I  was  white. 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Lincoln  would  catch 
me  and  the  boys  throwing  at  colored  chil- 
dren, then  she  would  call  'Ruth!' 

'Mam,'  I  would  say. 

'What  are  you  throwing  at  those  chil- 
dren for, .aren't  you  colored?' 

'Yes,  mam,  but  I  am  not  black  like 
them!'" 

Ruth  Stanton  stayed  with  die  Lin- 
colns  "about  a  year."  The  presumption 
has  been  that  she  was  a  free  person  of 
color.  But  there  are  circumstances 
concerning  her  arrival  and  her  depar- 
ture from  the  Lincolns  that  raise  some- 
questions  about  this  status. 

In  her  interview,  Ruth  Stanton 
claimed,  "my  parents  were  free."  But 
Ruth  herself  was   "bound   out  to 


Gen[eral  James]  Semple's  family,  for 
my  mother  used  to  belong  to  them." 
Indeed  thev  did.  James  Semple  had 
been  born  in  Kentucky  in  1798,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  Kentucky  militia.  He 
moved  permanently  to  Edwardsville, 
Illinois  in  1827,  and  served  in  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  from 
1826  until  1833  (putting  in  a  brief 
stint  as  an  officer  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War).  Semple  was  appointed  as  a 
Democrat  to  fill  the  vacant  United 
States  Senate  seat  of  Samuel 
McRoberts  in  1843,  and  it  was  at  that 
point,  "when  Gen.  Semple  became  a 


Ruth  Stanton  or  (as  the  census-taker 
would  have)  her  legal  status.  But  if  we 
suppose  that  her  parents,  who  "were 
free,"  originally  arrived  in  Illinois  from 
Kentucky  with  James  Semple  as  slaves 
in  1827,  then  Ruth  Burns  (who  did 
not,  significandy  claim  to  have  been 
born  free)  may  have  been  born  under 
provisions  of  Article  6,  section  3,  of 
the  Illinois  Public  and  General  Statute 
Laws  (1836)  which  bound  her  as  an 
'indentured  servant"  until  age  eigh- 
teen. Until  that  time,  the  Semples  or 
Bradfords  could  hire  her  out  to  fami- 
lies such  as  the  Lincolns  (Lincoln's  in- 
laws, the  Edwards  and  Todds  both  em- 


Abraham  and  Mary 

Senator,"  that  Rudi  Burns  "was  sent  to 
Springfield  to  live  with  the  family  of 
John  Bradford,  who  was  married  to 
Gen.  Semple's  sister."  John  S.  Brad- 
ford, in  fact,  did  main'  Adaline  M. 
Semple  on  July  14,  1841,  and  it  was 
while  working  for  the  Bradfords  after 
1843  that  Ruth  Burns  "first  got  to 
know  die  Lincolns." 

The  question  is,  what  was  the 
eight-year-old  Ruth  Burns 's  legal  sta- 
tus at  the  time  that  she  arrived  in 
Springfield?  The  Bradfords  did  not 
move  to  Springfield  until  December 
1840,  just  missing  the  1840  census, 
and  therefore  wiving  us  no  glimpse  of 


d  Lincoln,  circa  1846 

ployed  "indentured"  black  domestics). 
This  may  be  the  central  fact  packed 
into  her  descriptions  of  he  places  of 
employment  with  die  Bradfords  and 
the  Lincolns  as  places  to  which  she 
was  "sent."  If  not  legally  or  actually  a 
slave,  Ruth  Burns  may  have  been,  in 
die  year  she  worked  for  the  Lincolns, 
the  next  closest  thing. 

Such  a  speculation  could  be 
clinched  another  way  if  the  1850  cen- 
sus also  allowed  us  to  track  Ruth 
Burns.  But  again,  she  does  not  appear 
on  the  census  returns  for  either  die 
Lincoln  of  the  Bradford  households 
(although  curiously,  the  census  makes 
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no  mention  of  any  African-Americans 
in  these  households,  either).  What  we 
do  know  is  that  Ruth  Burns  returned 
to  work  for  the  Semple  family  and 
moved  with  Semple's  son-in-law, 
Napoleon  Mulligan,  to  St.  Louis. 
There,  she  married  William  Stanton, 
and  appears  as  William  Stanton's 
widow  in  the  1888  St.  Louis  city  di- 
rectory. 

This  does  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  make  Abraham  Lin- 
coln into  a  slaveholder,  nor  does  it 
even  necessarily  prove  that,  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  black  woman,  Lincoln 
repeatedlv  told  an  untruth  about  not 
wanting  a  black  woman  for  a  slave. 
Rather,  it  underscores  the  uncertain 
fluiditv  of  Illinois  law  concerning  peo- 
ple of  color.  Although  Illinois  was 
technically  a  free  state,  it  had  nearly 


James  Semple 


adopted  a  slave  code  with  the  pro- 
posed state  constitution  of  1821,  and 
it  continued  to  make  generous  provi- 
sion for  transient  use  of  slaves  by  slave 
owners  who  happened  to  own  land  or 
businesses  in  Illinois,  something  the 
Matson  slave  case  in  1847  dramatically 
underscores.  Not  until  1848  did  the 
Illinois  Constitution  abolish  all  forms 
of  slavery  outright;  but  even  that  did 
not  touch  the  other  forms  of  semi- 
slavery  that  persisted  until  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War,  including  "apprentice- 
ships" and  (according  to  an  1853 


Americans  were  shocked  and  ter- 
ribly saddened  by  the  Septem- 
ber 11  terrorist  attacks.  Target- 
ing civilians  and  using  commercial  jets 
as  guided  missiles,  terrorists  have 
forced  Americans  to  rethink  national 
security  measures.  As  Americans  ad- 
just to  the  new  realities  and  challenges 
posed  by  terrorists,  we  would  do  well 
to  remember  Lincoln's  warning  in  his 
January  27,  1838,  "Young  Men's 
Lyceum  Address."  In  it  Lincoln  dis- 
cussed the  threats  to  American  politi- 
cal institutions:  'At  what  point  then  is 
the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer,  if  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must 


statue)  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  "for 
the  shortest  period"  in  lieu  of  fines. 
That  the  Lincoln  family  might,  for  a 
brief  time,  have  hired  from  a  neighbor 
familv  the  services  of  a  young  black 
women  who  lived  somewhere  in  the 
legal  limbo  short  of  freedom  is  more  a 
testimony  to  the  ambiguity  of  "free" 
Illinois  rather  than  a  Lincolnian 
hypocrisy. 

*Allen  C.  Guelzo  is  a  professor  of 
American  history  at  Eastern  College  in 
St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania. 


spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  out  lot, 
we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher."  Clearly,  Lincoln's  point  was 
that  as  long  as  Americans  remained 
united  and  committed  to  defending 
the  ideals  that  were  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  thev  could  overcome 
any  danger  posed  bv  foreign  powers. 
Terrorists  may  pose  new  difficulties 
when  devising  an  appropriate  military 
response,  but  terrorists  cannot  tri- 
umph as  long  as  Americans  remain 
committed  to  the  ideals  that  express 
their  political  aspirations  and  values. 


"That  Government  of  the  People, 
By  the  People,  For  the  People, 

Shall  Not 
Perish  From  the  Earth" 
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"A  GOOD  BOY 

Until  the  day  of  his  death,  Abraham  Lincoln's  White 
House  anterooms  contained  office  seekers  desirous  of 
securing  his  help  in  their  quest  to  become  government 
surveyors,  receivers,  postmasters,  Indian  agents,  or  even 
humble  clerks.  For  the  first  time  the  Republican  Party 
controlled  the  levers  of  federal  patronage  and  office  seekers 
clamored  at  Lincoln's  door  for  reward  for  being  party 
stalwarts.  Overwhelmed  by  the  ceaseless  scramble  for 
offices,  the  president  dryly  quipped  to  a  Wisconsin  friend 
using  rural  prairie  humor  "1  have  got  more  pigs  than  I  have 
teats."1  Few  of  the  would-be  patronage  petitioners  came 
away  with  the  modest  "Please  see  and  hear  this  person. .  .A. 
Lincoln"  written  hastily  on  a  small  card  that  might  pry  open 
the  doors  of  access  to  the  cabinet  secretaries. 
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GENERALLY" 

Members  of  the  White  House  staff  were  uniquely 
positioned  to  secure  the  coveted  presidential 
recommendation.  Even  though  Lincoln  only  wrote  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  letters  per  week  in  his  own  hand  and  admitted 
"I  take  no  charge  of  the  servants  about  the  house,"  he 
frequently  could  be  convinced  to  write  out  a  short  letter  of 
reference  for  workers  seeking  better  employment  elsewhere. 
Lincoln  did  not  discriminate  amongst  his  employees,  and 
typically  the  letters  stated  "the  bearer  of  this,  was  at  service 
in  this  Mansion  for  several  months. .  .and  during  all  the  time 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  competent,  faithful,  and  very 
genteel  man. . .  [who  does  not  leave] . .  .because  of  any  fault 
or  misconduct."2 

One  such  beneficiary  of  Lincoln's  kindness  toward 
those  who  served  him  was  Samuel  Williams,  a  twenty-one- 
year-old  black  man  who  had  previously  worked  as  a  waiter 
and  had  served  a  brief  stint  as  an  employee  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  before  being  employed  at  the  White  House  as  a 
barber.  Williams  likely  got  this  job  thanks  to  his  mother,  "Aunt 
Mary"  Williams,  who  worked  for  some  time  as  one  of  the 
Lincoln  family's  cooks.  Samuel's  father  had  apparently  died 
during  the  previous  decade,  but  he  had  two  brothers — James, 
who  worked  as  a  hostler,  likely  for  a  Washington  livery  stable, 
and  John,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Samuel  and  who 
also  worked  as  a  waiter.3  Williams  later  claimed  that  it  was 
Lincoln's  "high  regard"  for  his  mother  that  led  him  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  write  a  brief  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase.4 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington.  July  30.  .  1862  . 

Hon.  Sec.  of  Treasury 
My  dear  Sir 

The  bearer  of  this,  son  of  our  cook,  is  a  good  barber, 
and  a  good  boy  generally,  I  believe.  He  had  a  position  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  in  which  he  gave  entire  satisfaction 
as  I  understand,  but  which  came  to  an  end  by  the 
adjournment.  Please  see  him  him  a  moment,  &  do  something 
for  him  if  you  can. 

Yours  truly 
A.  Lincoln5 


Abraham  Lincoln  to  Salmon  P.  Chase 
30  July  1862 

Image  courtesy  of  the  National  Archives,  College  Park,  MD. 


The  presidential  signature  did  the  trick;  Chase  duly 
appointed  Williams  to  a  low-level  position  in  the  Revenue 
Bureau  on  September  1 0, 1 862.  As  was  the  case  with  other 
government  employees  who  were  illiterate,  Williams  signed 
his  oath  of  allegiance  with  an  'X'  in  place  of  his  signature. 


4 


Williams  worked  at  the  Treasury  in  different  capacities  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  having  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  file  no 
doubt  assisted  the  young  man  in  the  years  after  his  patron's 
death.  In  May  1871,  Williams  was  rehired  at  the  Treasury 
with  a  one-month  stint  as  watchman  and  seems  to  have 
stayed  on  until  November  1 873  when  he  was  promoted  to 
Messenger.  Certainly  Williams  would  not  have  secured  these 
positions  had  he  not  had  the  previous  intimacy  of  shaving 
'Uncle  Abe's'  presidential  whiskers.6 

Interestingly,  Williams's  Lincoln  connection  did  not 
end  in  1 862;  some  two  decades  later,  Williams  again  needed 
help  and  once  more  turned  to  the  family  of  his  old  sponsor. 
Like  so  many  other  office  seekers,  Williams  had  sought  and 
failed  to  get  a  personal  meeting  with  then  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  but  writing  from  his  home  at  1710 


Notes: 

1  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher  and  Virginia  Fehrenbacher,  eds.,  Recollected 
Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Stanford,  CA:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1996),  278. 

2  Douglas  L.  Wilson  and  Rodney  O.  Davis,  eds.,  Herndon's 
Informants:  Letters,  Interviews,  and  Statements  About  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1998).  33 1-33;  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Whom  It  May  Concern,  4  March  1862.  Rosenbach 
Museum  and  Library,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

3  U.S.  Census  Office,  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  (1850), 
Washington,  DC,  Ward  3,196;  U.S.  Census  Office,  Eighth  Census 
of  the  United  States  (1 860),  Washington,  DC,  Ward  4,  1 70. 

4  Samuel  Williams  to  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  28  August  1 882,  Box  94, 
RG  1 07,  Entry  259:  Records  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  the  Administrative 
Assistant,  Records  Relating  to  Personnel,  General  Records,  1816- 


14th  Street,  NW  in  Washington,  DC,  a  now  literate  Williams 
penned  a  letter  asking  his  benefactor's  son  for  his  assistance 
in  securing  another  government  job.  Despite  a  "clear  and 
clean"  employment  record  at  Treasury,  staff  reductions  had 
eliminated  Williams's  position  making  it  difficult  to  support 
his  wife  and  four  children  "in  the  proper  way."  Williams 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  "for  the  love  I  bear  for  your  dear 
parents  to  assist  me,"  and  was  hopeful  that  Lincoln  would 
favorably  look  upon  his  note.  While  the  ex-presidential  barber 
was  "very  anxious  to  hear  an  answer,"  it  is  unclear  if  he  ever 
received  a  personal  response  other  than  having  his  letter 
routed  to  the  proper  channels  and  filed.7 

David  J.  Gerleman, 
Assistant  Editor 


1899,  Applications  for  Civilian  Appointments  and  Regular  Army 
Commissions,  1 847- 1887,  National  Archives  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

'Abraham  Lincoln  to  Salmon  P.  Chase,  30  July  1 862,  Box  63 1 ,  RG  56, 
Entry  210:  Part  II,  Records  of  Various  Divisions  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Records  of  the  Division  of 
Appointments,  Correspondence  of  the  Division,  Applications  and 
Recommendations  for  positions  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Offices 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  1830-1910  National  Archives,  College 
Park,  MD. 

6  Oath  of  Allegiance  of  Samuel  Williams.  1  May  1871;  Order  for 
Promotion  of  Samuel  Williams,  1  May  1871;  Order  for  Promotion  of 
Samuel  Williams,  4  November  1 873;  all  in  Box  63 1 ,  RG  56,  Entry  210. 

7  Samuel  Williams  to  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  28  August  1 882. 
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William  H.  Johnson,  Citizen 


July  23,  2010  James  Cornelius  5  comments 

William  Henry  Johnson  was  born  around  1835,  site  unknown.  He  began  working  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  Springfield,  in  early  1 860.  Johnson  was  a  black  man,  who  because  his  name  was  Johnson 
has  defied  modern  attempts  to  trace  his  origins.  He  apparently  did  the  work  of  an  uneducated  black 
man:  took  care  of  the  Lincolns'  horse  Old  Bob,  perhaps  swept  the  law  office  or  brushed  Lincoln's 
boots  and  coat,  ran  errands.  Unlike  the  Irish  girls,  Kentucky  men,  Portuguese  immigrants,  and  one  or 
two  other  blacks  who  had  worked  for  the  Lincolns,  Johnson  became  personally  close  enough  to  them 
to  'stick.'  When  the  Lincolns  rode  the  train  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  February  1861,  Johnson  rode  with 
them,  the  only  non-official  person  to  make  this  move.  Conceivably  there  was  an  element  of  political 
statement  in  Lincoln's  having  asked  this  young  man  to  join  him  in  his  journey  to  the  presidency,  but, 
equally  likely,  Lincoln  liked  and  trusted  him. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Johnson,  as  there  is  of  Mary  Lincoln's  far  better  known  employee  and  friend 
Elizabeth  Keckly.  Indeed,  the  celebrity  of  Lizzie  Keckly  stems  as  much  from  her  skill  and  her 
closeness  to  Mary  Lincoln  as  from  her  half-dozen  portraits,  because  we  'know'  about  people  through 
their  image,  and  seek  more  interior  information  about  them  to  match  the  exterior  sample.  Johnson 
does  appear,  fair  to  assume,  in  the  August  8,  1860,  campaign-parade  photograph  by  William  Shaw 
(150  years  ago  this  summer)  depicting  a  Republican  parade  before  the  Lincoln  home.  Perhaps  250 


people  are  seen  at  this  L 


marvelous  political-social  event, 


including  a  streetful  of  white  people  and  two  dozen  black  people  gathered  either  in  Lincoln's  yard  or  in 
the  foreground.  Lincoln  stands  out  in  a  white  suit  by  his  door.  For  any  who  think  that  blacks  did  not 
support  the  crypto-racist,  slavery-condoning,  Kentucky-born  lawyer  that  year,  look  at  the  dozens  of 
blacks  standing  close  by  his  house,  Johnson  among  them,  somewhere. 

The  documents  at  the  ALPLM  attesting  to  Johnson's  presence  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  two:  on 
Mar.  11,  1862,  Lincoln  wrote  him  a  check  for  $5.00;  and  soon  Lincoln  wrote  this,  among  a  small 
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succession  of  job  recommendations: 

"The  bearer  of  this  card,  William  Johnson  (colored),  came  with  me  from  Illinois,  and  is  a  worthy  man, 
as  I  believe.  A.  Lincoln    Oct.  24,  1862" 

Johnson,  barred  by  lighter-skinned  mulatto  staffers  from  his  intended  employment  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  because  of  his  dark  skin,  had  to  find  work  elsewhere.  Lincoln  helped  him  get  clerk  and 
messenger  jobs  at  the  Treasury  and  Navy  Depts.  -  traditional  employers  of  blacks  -  and  continued  to 
welcome  him  to  the  private  quarters  to  trim  the  president's  beard,  brush  his  coat,  tell  him  what  people 
around  town  were  saying.  While  Lincoln  prepared  a  now-famous  speech,  he  wrote  to  the  Treasury,  to 
excuse  Johnson  from  work,  "William  goes  with  me  to  Gettysburg."  And  so  the  valet  stood  in  the  room 
at  the  Wills  House  as  the  orator  finished  his  remarks  for  the  cemetery  dedication  the  next  day.  Both 
men  contracted  smallpox  in  Gettysburg  —  Lincoln  the  mild  form  known  as  varioloid,  recovering  after 
several  days;  Johnson  the  serious  kind,  dying  in  Washington  in  January  1864. 

Without  family  or  money,  Johnson  faced  a  common  grave,  except  that  Lincoln  paid  for  his  burial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  -  Robert  E.  Lee's  former  estate,  presumably  dotted  with  the  graves  of 
unfree  blacks  -  and  for  a  monument  reading  'William  H.  Johnson,  Citizen.'  How  a  man  treats  another 
man  in  private  may  tell  us  far  more  than  his  public  utterances  about  groups. 
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Welcome  to  our  blog  presented  by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum! 
As  if  from  out  of  Lincoln's  top  hat,  we  will  be  sharing  with  you  interesting  stories  and  details  of 
his  life  and  times.  Stay  tuned  for  our  first  post  by  Dr.  James  Cornelius  coming  later  today.  We 
hope  you  enjoy  and  invite  you  to  share  your  thoughts  and  comments  with  us! 
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Civil  War  group  to  honor  Lincoln's  housekeeper 

(http://commercial-news.com/local/x73.3Q38720/Civil- 

War-group-to-honor-Lincoln-s-housekeeper) 

STAFF  REPORT 

Commercial-News  (http://commercial-news.com) 

DANVILLE  —  The  public  is  invited  to  join  members  of  the  Ward  Hill  Lamon  Civil  War  Roundtable  on 
Thursday  in  Spring  Hill  Cemetery  at  the  gravesite  of  Mariah  Vance. 

There  will  be  a  brief  ceremony  and  a  wreath  will  be  placed  at  1  p.m.  Thursday  at  Vance's  final  resting 
place.  Her  grave  is  located  in  the  southwest  section  of  Spring  Hill  near  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
cemetery  off  English  Street. 

Vance  was  a  laundress,  maid  and  nurse  in  the  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln  household  from 
1850  until  the  Lincolns  left  Springfield  to  move  into  the  White  House  after  the  election  of  1860. 
Vance's  family  moved  to  Danville  in  1861  when  her  husband  got  a  job  here  as  a  miner. 

Vance's  oral  history  of  life  inside  the  Lincoln  home  spurred  a  controversial  book,  "Lincoln's  Private 
Life,  an  Oral  History"  by  his  housekeeper  Mariah  Vance,  1850  to  1860,  published  in  the  mid  1990s. 
Vance's  recollections  were  put  into  book  form  from  notes  written  down  by  an  Attica,  Ind.,  woman  who, 
as  a  young  secretary  in  Danville,  had  taken  her  laundry  to  Vance  in  the  early  part  of  the  1900s. 

Although  Vance's  death  in  1904  made  front-page  news  in  Danville,  she  was  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave  until  the  original  Ward  Hill  Lamon  Roundtable  group  had  a  marker  placed  there  some  60  years 
later.  Current  Round  Table  member,  Kevin  Young,  who  was  in  grade  school  at  the  time,  attended  the 
dedication  ceremony  in  1964  with  his  father  and  mother,  who  were  instrumental  in  the  installation  of 
the  marker. 

Young  said,  "As  a  young  man  with  a  huge  interest  in  history,  I  somehow  felt  close  to  the  Lincolns  as 
this  marker  was  dedicated.  My  dad  was  fascinated  with  her  story,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
the  group  recognizing  her  again  this  year.  As  a  professional  historian,  it's  also  great  to  re-explore 
areas  where  I  have  some  personal  history  as  well." 

Larry  Weatherford,  local  historian  and  also  a  member  of  the  Roundtable,  said,  "I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Vance  was  much  closer  to  the  Lincoln  family  than  most  scholars  and  historians  want  to  believe.  The 
approach  and  style  of  the  book  tainted  her  reputation  as  a  reliable  Lincoln  information  source.  The 
fact  that  the  Lincoln's  eldest  son,  Robert  Todd  came  to  visit  her  in  Danville  has  been  proven.  One 
occasion  was  even  verified  by  Speaker  of  the  House  "Uncle"  Joe  Cannon.  The  president's  son  was 
even  late  for  an  important  political  event,  because  he  was  spending  time  with  her. 

"We  proudly  recognize  this  lady  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  again  this  year.  Meantime,  we 
continue  to  sift  through  available  information  to  help  paint  a  true  and  realistic  picture  of  this  African- 
American  woman  who  not  only  knew  the  Lincoln's  well,  but  was  also  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
community.  And  while  we  are  doing  that,  we  may  just  be  able  to  substantiate  at  least  some  of  the 
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Mariah  (Bartlett)  Vance 

Daytime  Servant  to  the  Lincolns 

Part  2 


By  Wayne  C.  Temple* 

George  and  Phebe  Bartlett 
should  have  been  free  upon 
their  arrival  in  Illinois.  The 
Illinois  Constitution  of  1818,  in  Article 
VI,  Section  1,  clearly  stated  that  "Nei- 
ther slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this 
state  otherwise  than  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes."  But  servitude  by 
indenture  was  allowed,  providing  that 
males  were  set  free  when  they  reached 
their  twenty-first  birthday  and  females 
when  they  became  eighteen.  Phebe 
would  have  been  approximately  forty- 
four — or  even  younger — when  Shelton 
brought  her  to  Illinois,  and  she  no 
doubt  began  soon  thereafter  to  work 
for  wages.  In  1850  she  was  living  in 
the  household  of  a  son-in-law  and 
stated  her  age  as  seventy,  but  she  had 
no  idea  of  where  she  had  been  born. 
This  is  certainly  Mariah's  mother,  and 
Mariah  even  named  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters "Phebe"  after  this  grandmother,1 
and  Phebe  is  not  a  common  first  name. 
(Notice  the  phonetic  spelling  in  these 
records.) 

According  to  Mariah's  interview, 
she  was  indentured  at  the  age  of  nine 
to  William  Lewis  May.  Her  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, at  the  age  of  eight,  was  also 
"bound"  at  the  same  time  to  another 
man.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
income  from  these  indentures,  Stephen 
Shelton,  on  February  8,  1832,  pur- 
chased an  additional  eighty  acres,  the 
East  Half  of  the  Northeast  Quarter,  in 
Section  32  of  Township  15  North, 
Range  6  West  of  the  Third  Prime 
Meridian.2 

May,  a  consummate  and  industrious 
politician,  has  not  received  a  thorough 


study  of  his  life.  However,  research  for 
this  study  has  disclosed  the  basic  facts  of 
his  colorful  life.  He  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1793  and  removed  to 
Edwardsville  in  Madison  County,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  registered  some  inden- 
tured servants  on  October  15,  1817.3 
Illinois  Territorial  Governor  Ninian 
Edwards,  a  Democrat,  appointed  him 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Madison  County 
on  December  10,  1817.4  In  1818  a  cen- 
sus taker  set  him  down  as  a  free  white 
male,  twenty-one  years  and  older,  with 
two  other  whites  in  his  household, 
together  with  two  slaves.5  Two  years 
later  he  had  only  one  slave.6  On  January 
28,  1822,  he  received  a  commission  as 
Captain  in  the  Eighth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Madison  County's  Illinois  State 
Militia.7  A  Jacksonian  Democrat  and 
unmarried,  May  proved  to  be  a  wily 
politician  with  a  rather  unsavory  reputa- 
tion in  Edwardsville.  While  living  there 
he  was  indicted  for  "burglary"  when 
caught  in  the  house  of  a  married  woman 
who  seems  to  have  invited  him  there  for 
a  sexual  encounter.  May  admitted  the 
seduction  but  revealed  that  the  charge  of 
"burglary"  had  been  entered  in  the 
arrest  record  rather  than  state  that  the 
true  charge  was  illicit  intercourse.  The 
case  was  later  dropped  and  May  wrote, 
"in  early  manhood  I  have  committed 
many  follies  and  indiscretions."  In 
another  legal  indictment  May  paid  the 
complaining  witness  to  depart  from  1 1 1 i  - 
nois. 

Evidently  to  escape  his  tarnished 
image,  May  left  for  Morgan  County 
He  was  there  by  1827,  because  on  Sep- 
tember 6  of  that  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Jack- 
sonville.9 He  also  served  as  a  Represen- 


tative from  Morgan  County  in  the 
Sixth  Illinois  General  Assembly 
(1828-1830).  He  resigned  his  Justice 
of  the  Peace  commission  on  August  29, 
1829,  after  having  moved  to 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  where 
he  had  begun  his  duties  as  Register  of 
the  Federal  Land  Office  on  August  8, 
1829,  an  appointment  from  President 
Andrew  Jackson.1"  The  1830  Census 
found  him  there  with  one  male  under 
the  age  of  five;  one  from  ten  to  fifteen; 
and  one  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of 
age.  In  his  family  were  also  one  female 
under  five;  one  from  ten  to  fifteen;  and 
two  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  mention  of  any  inden- 
tured servants  or  "colored"  persons." 

Yet  by  1831  or  so  he  certainly  had 
acquired  the  indentured  services  of 
Mariah  Bartlett.  In  Springfield,  May's 
career  began  to  blossom  and  expand 
greatly.  In  February  of  1833  he  became 
the  partner  of  Stephen  Trigg  Logan, 
but  there  is  no  record  that  he  was  a 
licensed  attorney!  Then  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Representative  from 
District  Three,  which  included 
Springfield.  He  served  three  consecu- 
tive terms:  1833-1835;  1835-1837; 
and  1837-1839  as  a  Democrat.  But  in 
1839  John  Todd  Stuart,  a  Whig,  suc- 
ceeded him  for  one  term.  While  in 
Congress  May  met  and  married  Caro- 
line Rodney,  just  seventeen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
Caesar  Augustus  Rodney  ( 1772-1824). 
William  A.  Wiggins,  on  December  27, 
1837,  performed  the  ceremony  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  home  of  the 
bride.12  Caroline  was  one  of  fifteen 
Rodney  children. 
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As  the  money  rolled  in,  May,  on 
December  27,  1833,  purchased  eight 
tracts  of  School  Land  in  Morgan 
County.13  He  also  desired  to  become  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion to  nominate  a  presidential  candi- 
date, but  the  Illinois  State  Senate 
vetoed  that  resolution  on  February  12, 
1835. 14 

When  the  1840  Census  was  taken 
in  Springfield,  the  enumerator  discov- 
ered that  May  had  a  number  of  male 
and  female  members  in  his  family  in 
addition  to  one  person  of  color — that 
would  have  been  Mariah.1"  While  a 
bond  servant  of  May,  she  had  joined 
the  Zion  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Springfield  in  April  of  1838.  Mariah 
was  probably  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
Eighteen  blacks  assembled  at  the  home 
of  Anderson  Carter  on  West  Washing- 
ton Street  to  start  the  "Colored  Baptist 
Church,"  and  Mariah  was  a  founding 
member  at  this  first  meeting."1  She 
recalled  that  "Mr.  May,  the  man  who 
raised  me,  was  one  of  the  kindest 
hearted  men  in  the  world."  Mariah 
worked  as  a  servant  in  the  house  and 
May  never  sent  her  out  to  work  in  the 
fields.1  With  such  kindness  and  under- 
standing May  certainly  had  no  objec- 
tion to  her  attending  church  services. 
He  may  have  even  encouraged  it. 

An  entrepreneur  of  the  first  order, 
May  sought  profitable  business  enter- 
prises and  used  his  political  influence  to 
obtain  them.  He  received  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly to  establish  a  ferry  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Peoria.  His  charter  was  to  run  for 
fifteen  years,  beginning  May  1,  1840, 
and  it  could  be  passed  on  to  his  heirs  or 
assigns.18  And  the  following  year,  he 
ran  for  mayor  of  Springfield,  was 
elected,  and  commissioned  not  only 
mayor  but  also  Justice  of  the  Peace  on 
April  26,  1841. 19  He  served  as  mayor 
for  one  year. 

On  January  20,  1842,  Mariah 
Bartlett  married  Henry  Vance,  a  black 
laborer  residing  in  Springfield.  Rev- 


erend John  G.  Bergen,  a  Presbyterian, 
performed  the  ceremony.2"  Henry  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  had 
been  born  in  Ohio,  thus  free  by  being 
born  in  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.21 As  a  wedding  present,  Elizabeth 
(Smith)  Todd  (April  18,  1793-March 
11,  1865),  wife  of  Dr.  John  Todd,  who 
was  the  uncle  of  the  soon-to-be  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  gave  Mariah  a  nice 
wooden  stand  for  her  new  home.  She 
cherished  that  piece  of  furniture  and 
vowed  never  to  part  with  it — she  still 
owned  it  in  1903. 22  If  Mary  Lincoln 
had  ever  given  Mariah  any  artifacts  or 
furniture,  the  latter  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  that  fact.  Such  a 
bequest  would  have  been  considered 
much  more  valuable  in  1903  than  a 
small  stand  from  Elizabeth  Todd! 

The  reason  that  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Todd  knew  Mariah  so  well  is  easy 
to  explain.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  that  Mariah  was  indentured  to 
May,  Mariah's  sister,  Elizabeth  (called 
"Betsy")  was  bound  to  John  Todd 
(April  27,  1787-January  9,  1865). 
Mariah  even  hinted  that  she  might  also 
have  worked  at  times  for  the  Todds 
before  her  marriage.21 

A  respected  physician,  John  Todd 
graduated  from  Transylvania  and  then 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia where  he  received  his  M.D.  degree. 
He  came  from  his  home  near  Lexing- 
ton to  Edwardsville  in  1817.  In  1827 
President  John  Quincv  Adams,  a  Whig, 
appointed  Todd  as  Register  in  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Office  at  Springfield,  and  he 
immediately  moved  there.  However, 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  a  Democ- 
rat, removed  him  in  1829  and  replaced 
him  with  May,  a  fellow  Democrat — 
simply  a  political  removal.  A  religious 
man,  Todd  was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.24  In  those 
days,  physicians  often  dabbled  in  poli- 
tics. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  Bartlett 
reached  eighteen  she  was  released  from 
her  indenture.  She  married  Henry  W 
Baylor  on  April  30,  1846.2S  Baylor,  a 


man  of  color,  was  a  respected  profes- 
sional barber,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  was  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  In  1850  he  had  "Phebe" 
Bartlett  in  his  household,  perhaps  indi- 
cating that  he  was  more  able  to  provide 
for  his  mother-in-law  financially  than 
was  Henry  Vance,  her  other  son-in- 
law.26  Vance  earned  his  living  as  a 
"laborer,"  while  Baylor  stood  out  as  a 
leader  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Negro  School  Commit- 
tee and  resided  on  the  north  side  of 
Washington  Street,  west  of  the  gas 
works.  That  was  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood where  Mariah  and  Henry  Vance 
lived.  Baylor  had  his  barbershop  under 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where  he  prob- 
ably served  many  travelers  and  numer- 
ous gentlemen  of  Springfield.2  Latter, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry 
Ellis  Jr.2*  Mariah  vouched  that  after  she 
and  "Betsy"  arrived  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, they  continued  to  see  and  work 
for  both  the  Todds  and  the  Lincolns. 
Both  knew  the  children  of  these  two 
families  and  loved  them  all.2'' 

Mav  continued  his  business  adven- 
tures after  Mariah  left  his  household  as 
a  free  woman.  He  departed  from 
Springfield  to  operate  his  ferry  service 
at  Peoria,  leaving  behind  a  large 
amount  of  debt.  Beginning  early  in  his 
life,  May  had  lent  money  and  bor- 
rowed even  more  to  finance  his  ven- 
tures. In  addition  to  his  ferry  line,  he 
sought  and  received  permission  in 
1845  to  construct  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Illinois  River  at  the  point  where  his 
ferry  operated."'  When  his  Springfield 
creditors  sued  in  court  to  retrieve  their 
loans  in  1845,  J.  E.  Carter,  a  constable 
in  Peoria  County,  replied  when  served 
that  he  could  not  seize  any  of  May's 
property  because  he  could  not  find  any 
that  he  owned  in  Peoria!'1 

With  creditors  closing  in  on  him 
and  no  means  of  repaying  them,  Mav 
borrowed  $500  from  Ellen  Rodney,  an 
in-law,  and  departed  for  California, 
supposedly — as  later  reported — follow- 
continucd  on  page  4 
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ing  the  gold  rash  there.  He  signed  a 
note  on  April  1,  1849. 32  Without 
doubt  he  set  out  sometime  after  this 
transaction.  It  is  certain  that  he  went 
down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  where  he  took  a 
steamer  and  then  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  overland  where  other  steam 
ships  picked  up  passengers  for  the  final 
leg  of  the  long  journey  to  California. 
From  a  letter  that  May  sent  back  to 
Springfield,  he  mentioned  his  "pas- 
sage" to  San  Francisco  where  he  had 
arrived  safely33  But  that  "City  by  the 
Bay"  was  not  his  final  destination.  No, 
he  proceeded  to  Sacramento  where  he 
died  on  September  29,  1849.  (An  edi- 
tor speculated  that  the  fatigue  of  the 
long  land  trek  across  the  Isthmus  had 
weakened  him  physically.)  May  was 
buried  there  the  following  day,  leaving 
behind  his  many  debts.  Even  his  four 
traveling  companions  had  been  unable 
to  repay  him  for  their  passage.34  The 
long  suffering  widow  found  that  her 
departed  husband  had  left  no  will,  and 
the  courts  and  administrators  were  still 
struggling  with  the  estate  as  late  as 
1874?5  Caroline  (Rodney)  May  had 
come  west  to  live  with  her  husband, 
and  yet  their  three  children,  Rodney, 
William  Jr.,  and  Florence,  were  all  born 
in  Delaware,  indicating  that  she  went 
home  each  time  for  her  confinements.36 

Mar}'  Lincoln  attempted  always  to 
keep  a  hired  girl  living  with  her  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson,  yet  she  was  often 
without  help.  Only  a  few  of  them  are 
positively  known,  because  they  were  in 
the  house  when  the  census  was  taken. 
Maiy  N.  Johnson  was  there  in  I860,3' 
and  Catherine  Gordon  has  been  men- 
tioned previously. 

Within  the  first  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, Mariaffs  first  child,  William  PL, 
was  born.  When  she  started  to  assist 
Mary  Lincoln  with  the  housework,  she 
perhaps  had  five  young  children.  In 
1850,  there  were  William,  age  eight; 
Ellen,  seven;  Catherine  six;  Phebe, 
four;  and  Julia  nine  months.38  In  all, 


she  would  bear  thirteen  babies,  of 
which  only  five  grew  to  maturity.39 

Mariah  began  her  numerous  serv- 
ices to  the  Lincoln  household  about 
1850  or  even  earlier.  As  she  told  a 
reporter  in  1903,  she  had  worked  hard 
all  her  life.  It  would  have  been  most 
difficult  to  leave  her  very  small  off- 
spring at  home  and  travel  from  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Street, 
between  Klein  and  Rutledge  (west  of 
the  Springfield  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company)  to  the  Lincoln  residence. 
Perhaps  she  took  the  youngest  ones 
with  her.  She  may  have  had  a  horse  or 
mule  with  a  cart.  We  know  that  Mariah 
encouraged  education  for  her  growing 
family  and  sent  them  to  school.  Census 
reports  confirm  this  statement,  so  the 
older  ones  were  probably  at  school 
during  the  day. 

Only  Robert  Lincoln  publicly 
mentioned  Mariah  Vance  and  recalled 
her  fine  cooking  for  them.  Quite  often 
Mary  Lincoln  suffered  from  severe 
headaches  or  other  maladies  that  neces- 
sitated Mariah  taking  over  the  kitchen 
as  well  as  performing  other  vital  house- 
hold chores.  Fondly  Robert  remem- 
bered how  she  had  made  tasty  corn 
pone  and  bacon  for  him  and  also 
nursed  him  in  boyhood  sickness.40 

In  1860  the  Vances  were  still  living 
at  their  usual  location.  Henry  contin- 
ued to  earn  his  living  as  a  laborer,  but 
he  now  possessed  $800  in  real  estate 
and  $50  in  personal  property:  Since  the 
1850  Census,  Mariah  had  given  birth 
to  Narcissa,  age  eight;  Rosa,  five;  John 
L.,  four;  Cornelius,  three;  and  Walter, 
four  months.  However,  Walter  died  on 
July  9,  1863,  and  was  buried  in 
Hutchinson  Cemetery.41 

Mariah  continued  to  serve  the  Lin- 
colns  until  they  leased  the  house  in 
preparation  for  the  move  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  President-elect  Lincoln 
rented  the  homestead  to  Lucian  Tilton 
on  February  8,  1861.42  To  prepare  for 
their  departure,  Lincoln  hired  Mariah 
to  pack  up  their  belongings,  clean  the 
entire  house,  close  all  the  windows 


tightly,  and  lock  all  the  doors.  When 
finished,  she  delivered  the  keys  to  the 
Chenery  House  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Washington  streets 
where  the  Lincolns  were  staying  until 
their  train  left  Springfield  on  February 
11,  1861.  She  never  again  saw  Lincoln 
alive  after  that  date.43 

During  the  early  war  years,  the 
Vances  remained  at  their  old  address. 
Henry,  listed  as  "colored,"  continued  to 
work  in  Springfield.  In  1863  he  is  duly 
mentioned  in  the  city  directory,  which 
was  probably  compiled  in  1862.44  But 
his  name  disappeared  from  the  1864 
directory.  On  July  7,  1863,  a  Vance  was 
buried  in  Hutchinson  Cemetery,  but 
no  first  name  was  listed.  This  could  be 
Henry — the  time  frame  is  correct,  but 
the  age  seems  to  be  in  error;  perhaps  a 
careless  mistake. 

In  1865  Mariah  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln's  body  back  in 
Springfield.45  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  Mariah  until  the  1869  directory 
There  she  is  listed  as  a  widow  at  the  old 
family  residence  on  Washington  Street, 
between  Klein  and  Rutledge.46 

Nevertheless,  by  July  18,  1870, 
Mariah  was  living  with  her  oldest  son, 
William  H.  Vance,  in  Danville,  Vermil- 
ion County,  Illinois.  She  kept  house  for 
him,  since  he  had  no  wife  or  children. 
When  Mariah  moved  to  Danville  she 
took  two  other  sons  with  her:  John, 
age  fourteen,  and  Cornelius,  thirteen, 
both  of  whom  she  put  in  school. 
William,  age  twenty-eight,  worked  as  a 
barber,  owned  $400  in  real  estate  and 
possessed  $150  in  personal  effects.47 
He  operated  his  shop  at  79  Main 
Street.48 

In  1874  William  more  clearly 
identified  his  business  location.  He  was 
under  the  First  National  Bank,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  and  the  Pub- 
lic Square.  His  residence  was  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Gilbert  and  Harri- 
son.49 It  can  be  assumed  that  his 
mother,  Mariah,  was  with  him  at  this 
spot.  By  1878  we  know  that  William 
and  Mariah  were  living  on  the  south- 
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west  corner  of  Gilbert  and  Madison.  0 
Yet  by  1880  William  cannot  be  found. 
His  mother  was  keeping  house  by  her- 
self. She  admitted  that  she  could  not 
read  or  write  but  revealed,  again,  that 
she  had  been  born  in  Illinois  and  was 
widowed  still.51 

With  no  1890  census  available, 
there  is  a  gap  in  official  information. 
However,  land  records  in  Vermilion 
County  indicate  in  1891  that  Mariah 
was  a  landowner.  In  1900  Mariah  lived 
as  a  boarder  at  613  Gilbert  Street  with 
the  family  of  Mallen  Banks,  age 
twenty-one,  a  widowed  black  woman 
with  one  daughter,  Sarah,  three  years 
of  age.  Mariah,  no  doubt,  was  helping 
to  run  the  household,  and  her  son, 
John  L.,  still  single,  was  residing  in  this 
Danville  family,  too.  For  a  living,  he 
worked  as  a  cook  and  could  read  and 
write  English,  proving  that  his  school- 
ing had  paid  dividends.  He  had  not 
been  unemployed  at  any  time  that  year. 
Mariah  claimed  to  be  ninety  years  of 
age,  but  that  certainly  was  very  incor- 
rect.52 John  probably  supplied  much  of 
the  income  for  this  household  of  four. 
At  a  later  date,  John  married  Carrie 
Thomas,  daughter  of  C.  John  and 
Maria  (Spring)  Thomas.  She  had  been 
born  on  March  4,  1863,  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  Cancer  of  the  stomach 
claimed  John's  life  on  January  29. 
1923.  At  that  time,  he  was  a  retired 
cook  and  evidently  traveled  before 
returning  to  Danville  about  1898.  Cor- 
nelius supplied  the  information  but 
knew  very  little  about  his  own  family 
members,  not  even  the  maiden  name 
of  his  own  mother!  When  death 
occurred,  John  was  living  at  208  West 
Townsen  Avenue  in  Ward  7  of  Danville 
with  Cornelius.  Burial  was  made  in 
Springhill  Cemetery  at  Danville.  Carrie 
Vance  died  on  September  13,  1937,  at 
1007  Harmon  Avenue  (Ward  7)  in 
Danville.  She,  too,  was  interred  in 
Springhill  Cemetery5'' 

Cornelius,  in  1900,  was  reported 
as  the  head  of  his  household  at  408 
Harmon.  He  had  been  married  four- 
teen years,  having  wed  Lucy  Garrett  on 
March  13,  1886.  She  had  been  born  in 
Kentucky,  but  her  parents  stemmed 
from  Virginia.  Both  Lucy  and  Cor- 
nelius could  read  and  write  English.  A 


businessman,  Cornelius  at  that  time 
ran  a  private  laundrv — certainly  as  a 
sideline — and  had  not  been  unem- 
ployed that  year.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  1900  Danville  directory,  which  was 
beyond  doubt  compiled  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  listed  him  on  page  268  as  a 
cook  residing  at  408  Harmon  Avenue. 
That  must  have  been  his  primary  occu- 
pation. Perhaps  Mariah  actually  ran  the 
laundry  for  him.  And  the  following  year, 
the  director}'  showed  Cornelius  (some- 
times called  "Neal")  living  at  the  same 
address  but  employed  as  a  laborer.34 
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(Springfield:  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  1934),  150. 

'Executive  Record,  1818-1832,  I, 
51,  MS,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

8Paul  M.  Angle,  "Here  I  Have 
Lived"  (Springfield,  111.:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Association,  1935),  60-61. 

"Justices  of  the  Peace  1809-1864, 
p.  820,  MS,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

Springfield  Letter  Book  A, 
1829-1847",  No.  72,  n.p.,  MS,  General 
Land  Office,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

"United  States  Census,  1830, 
Sangamon  County,  111.,  p.  184,  1.  16. 

nSangamo  Journal  (Springfield), 
Feb.  9,  1833,  p.  3,  col.  3,  Jan.  20, 


1838,  p.  2,  col.  7. 

'"School  Land  Patent  Records, 
MS,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

^Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  (Vandalia:  J.  Y.  Sawver,  1835), 
511. 

"United  States  Census,  1840, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  111.,  p. 
5,  1.  22. 

u' 1838-1988:  150th  Anniversary 
Souvenir  Journal  .  .  .  of  Zion  Baptist 
Church  .  .  .  Springfield,  Illinois 
(Springfield,  1988),  3. 

^'Illinois  State  Journal,  July  13, 
1903. 

^Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  .  .  . 
Eleventh  General  Assembly  (Springfield: 
William  Walters,  1840),  49-51. 

l9Election  Returns,  XLVII,  45; 
Executive  Record  1837-1843,  III, 
255,  MS,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

^"Marriage  License  No.  2624, 
County  Clerk's  Office,  Springfield. 

21United  States  Census,  1850, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  111.,  p. 
97A,1.6. 

"Illinois  State  Journal,  July  13, 
1903. 

"Ibid. 

24Power,  715-17. 

2nMarriage  License,  Sangamon  Co. 

26United  States  Census,  1850, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  111.,  p. 
89B,  1.  40,  p.  90A,  11.1. 

2  Illinois  State  Journal,  June  14, 
1850,  p.  3,  col.  1;  Williams'  Springfield 
Dircctoiy  .  .  .  for  1860-61  (Springfield, 
111.:  Johnson  &  Bradford,  1860),  53. 

^Illinois  State  Journal,  Feb.  25, 
1860,  p.  2,  col.  4. 

29Ibid.,  July  13,  1903. 

MLaws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  .  .  .  the 
Fourteenth  General  Assembly 
(Springfield:  Walters  &  Weber,  1845), 
237-38.  In  1847  the  law  was  amended 
to  allow  May  "and  his  associates"  to 
build  the  toll  bridge.  Private  and  Special 
Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  .  .  .  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  (Springfield:  Charles 
H.  Lanphier,  1847),  9-10.  So,  May 
needed  more  capital  than  he  personally 
had  and  sought  outside  money.  Then 
he  got  legislation  passed  to  empower 
the  Peoria  City  Council  to  issue  stock 
not  to  exceed  $  1 0,000  for  this  project. 
Ibid.,  120. 
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"Probate  Files  of  Wm.  L.  May 
Estate,  Peoria  County  Records,  IRAD, 
Western  Illinois  University.  One  note 
alone  was  for  $966.05. 
32Ilnd. 

"Illinois  Daily  Journal,  Dec.  3, 
1849,  p.  3,  col.  1. 

uIbid. ;  Peoria  Democratic  Press,  Jan. 
2,  1850,  p.  2,  col.  5. 

"Probate  Files  of  Wm.  L.  May 
Estate.  A  court  in  Sacramento  also  had 
to  deal  with  this  matter. 

36United  States  Census,  1850,  City 
of  Peoria,  Peoria  County,  111.,  p.  165B, 

II.  32-36. 

"  United  States  Census,  1860, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  111.,  p. 
140,  1.  21. 

3xUnited  States  Census,  1850, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  111.,  p. 
97A,  11.  6-12,  taken  Oct.  25,  1850. 
The  census  takers  consistently  spelled 
Phoebe  as  "Phebe." 

39United  States  Census,  1900, 
Danville  Township,  Vermilion  County, 

III.  ,  Dist.  73,  Ward  5,  sheet  2,  11. 
80-83. 

^Literary  Digest,  Aug.  14,  1926,  42. 


41United  States  Census,  1860, 
Springfield,  Sangamon  County  111.,  p. 
510,  11.  37-40,  p.  511,  11.  1-7; 
Williams'  Springfield  Directory  .  .  .  for 
1860-61  (Springfield,  111.:  Johnson  & 
Bradford,  1860),  138;  Hutchinson 
Cemetery  Records,  MS,  Boardman  and 
Smith  Funeral  Directors,  Springfield, 
111. 

42Temple,  By  Square  &  Compass: 
Saga  of  the  Lincoln  Home  (Mahomet: 
Mayhaven  Pub.,  2002),  139. 

^Illinois  State  Journal,  Julv  13, 
1903. 

^  Springfield  City  Directory  1863 
(Springfield,  111.:  Campbell  &  Richard- 
son, 1863),  131. 

^Illinois  State  Journal,  Julv  13, 
1903. 

46 Springfield  City  Directory  for 
1869-70  (Springfield'  111.:  Daily  State 
Register,  1869),  171.  No  directory 
entries  can  be  found  for  dates  between 
1864  and  1869. 

47United  States  Census,  1870, 
Danville,  Vermilion  County  111.,  p. 
138B,  11.  29-32,  taken  July  18,  1870. 

^Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Railway 
Gazetteer  and  Directory  (Detroit:  Burch 


&Polk,  1872),  250. 

i9Jenks  &  Seely's  Danville  Direc 
1874-75  (Danville,  111.:  Jenks  &  S 
1874),  29,  67. 

50 Emerson  & McWlrinney's  Dat 
Directory   1878-79  (Danville, 
Commercial  Steam  Printing,  18 
116. 

51United  States  Census,  1! 
Danville,  Vermilion  County,  111. 
370D,  1.  38,  taken  June  10,  1880. 

52Deed  records  courtesy  of  CI 
Hand  of  Paris,  Illinois;  United  Si 
Census,  1900,  Danville,  Vermi 
County,  111.,  Ward  5  Sheet  2, 
80-83,  taken  June  1,  1900. 

"Death  Record  No.  3475 
John,  and  483  for  Carrie,  Vermi 
Co. 

54United  States  Census,  IS 
Danville,  Vermilion  County,  111.,  V 
6,  Sheet  9,  11.  28-35;  Vermi 
County,  Marriage  Record,  D,  119. 

*  Wayne  C.  Temple  is  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Archives. 

Part  3  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
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